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For “‘ Tue Friénp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 217. 


Among the incidents connected with the early 
settlement of Oneida County, New York, there 
are some which interestingly illustrate the pecu- 
liar customs and characteristics of the Indian 
natives. 

“James Dean was the pioneer settler of Oneida 
County; he was the first Yankee who had the 
hardihood to commence a settlement west of the 
German Flats, on the Mohawk. While but a 
lad nine years old, he was sent by his father to 
reside with a branch of the Oneida tribe of In- 
dians, then living at Oquago, on the Susque- 
hanna. He soon learned their language, and 
became a favorite with the Indians. He was 
adopted as a son by a squaw, in the place of one 
she had lost in battle, and to this woman he ever 
afterwards gave the endearing appellation of 
mother. After a few years’ residence, his father 
took him home and finished his education at 
Dartmouth College. 

“About this time the Oneidas broke up their 
settlement on the Susquehanna, and joined the 
main body of their tribe at Oneida Castle. The 
war of the Revolution now broke out, carrying 
with it many of the horrors of a civil war, 
added to the cruelty of the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife of the Indian. 

“Judge Dean was stationed during the whole 
of the war, at the Oneida Castle and Fort Stan- 
wix (now Rome) with the rank of major, on 
account of the influence he possessed over the 
Indians. He succeeded in keeping most of the 
Oneidas from any acts of hostility. He was very 
useful in ferreting out and giving useful infor- 
mation of many plots of the less friendly tribes. 
After the peace of 1783, the Oneidas gave him 
his patent of two miles square, which was subse- 
quently ratified by the State. In 1784, he re- 
moved from Connecticut and commenced the 
settlement of Oneida County. 

“Two or three years after this, a party-of the 
Oneidas went to the Cahoes, on their annual 
fishing expedition. The fishery belonged to the 
Mohawk tribe, yet they gave their neighbors the 
privilege once in each year of repairing thither 
to catch what fish they chose—this privilege 
having been handed down from time immem- 
orial. The party had the means of procuring 
the fire-water of the white man, of which they 
made.too free a use. On their return, some- 


where in the valley of the Mohawk, they took 
possession of a blacksmiths’ shop, in the absence 
of the owner, using the fire for the purpose of 
cooking. On the return of the owner, he sat 
about dispossessing his noisy tenants. They ob- 
jected and refused. A scuffle and fight ensued, 
in which our son of Vulcan plied his hammer so 
freely as to cause the death of one of the party. 
They then took their dead comrade, brought 
him to the Oneida, and he was buried in the 
same ground where the grass had for ages grown 
on the graves of his fathers. A council fire was 
now lit up, the well-known conch sounded, and 
the tribe were soon collected in council. By an 
ancient law of the Oneidas, if any of their tribe 
were murdered by a member of another tribe 
with whom they were at peace, the first person 
of the tribe passing through their territory was 
to be executed, to appease the relatives in the 
tribe of the murdered. The council, after a full 
consultation and mature deliberation, decreed 
that said law should be enforced on the whites. 
“Tgnorant of the murder, or doings of the 
council, Judge Dean, having business to transact 
in the vicinity was the first white who passed 
through Oneida Village. Again the smoke arose 
over the council cabin, and the tribe again as- 
sembled in council. After a lengthy sitting, in 
which the friendship of Judge Dean to the In- 
dian, and his having been adopted by their tribe, 
had been duly considered, and after the council 
had expressed their regret that he should be so 
unfortunate as to bring himself within their law, 
it was resolved that their ancient law must be 
enforced. In pursuance of their resolution, 
Powlis, one of their bravest warriors, and long 
known as the personal friend of the judge, was 
selected as the executioner, together with the 
requisite assistants, and was instructed to do his 
duty faithfully. Soon after this last council, 
some friendly Indian conveyed to Judge Dean 
the circumstances which I have detailed, and he 
without mentioning it to his wife, or any friend, 
proceeded to settle and arrange his business, 
under a strong conviction that, at best, the tenure 
of his life was very precarious. Fleeing from 
the execution of the i. is an act of meanness 
and cowardice, of which in the opinion of the 
savage, none but the pale faces, or women would 
ever be guilty. 
“ “Judge Dean was therefore determined to 
convince them he could meet death like a Chris- 
tian, which religion he professed. But a few 
days intervened, when, after he had. retired to 
rest with his wife and infant child, he was startled 
from his slumber by the well-known death whoop 
near his dwelling. He then briefly stated the 
case to his dearly beloved wife, exhorting her to 
fortitude, in the trying scene he was confident 
would soon commence. The space was brief ere 
his accustomed ear caught the soft and stealthy 
step of the Indian, at his door ; the door opened, 
and Powlis, with his tomahawk, as his badge of 
office, entered, followed by three or four assist- 
ants. The judge met them on the threshold, 
and calmly, without a relaxation of a muscle, 
invited them into another room. — 


“He then commenced in the Indian tongue, 
and told them he had been informed, and well 
knew their errand. He told them it was wrong 
to put him to death for the crime of another, a 
person he did not know, and over whom he had 
no control; that it would displease the Great 
Spirit for them to visit on the innocent, the 
punishment due the guilty, that he had ever 
been the friend of the red man. He then made 
a pause —Powlis and his assistants went apart 
and held a consultation. Powlis then informed 
him, as the result of their deliberations, that he 
must die, that his face was pale, that the murder 
was committed by a pale face, they belonged to 
one nation, and of course came within their law. 
Judge Dean told them their words were all 
wrong, that the murderer was a Dutchman, and 
did not speak the same language he did, that he 
could not understand their talk on the Mohawk, 
that he, Powlis, might as well be called a Seneca 
or Tuscarora, because his face was red, that they 
must not make him responsible for the doings of 
all bad white men. Furthermore, he told them 
he belonged to the Oneida tribe, that his adoption 
had been sanctioned by the council of their 
chiefs and braves, and of course he could not be 
responsible, nor come within the rule. Another 
consultation was then held by the Indians, when 
Powlis informed the judge that his arguments 
had all been thought of, and considered by their 
council, and his words were like the bark of the 
beech tree, very smooth, yet they did not heal 
their wounded nation, the blood stain was on 
their tribe, and must be washed away—die he 
must. 

“ As a last resort, the judge appealed to Powlis 
on account of the friendship that had long sub- 
sisted between them, that they had warmed at 
the same fire, and eat of the same venison, and 
would he now raise his hand to take his life? 
Powlis here interrupted him, and said that when 
he thought of his friendship, his heart was soft, 
it was like a child’s. But shall it ever be said 
of Powlis, that he will not do his duty to his 
tribe, because it is his friend that stands in the 
way. No brave will enter the door of Powlis, 
if he does not do his duty, but will point to his 
dwelling and say, that isthe wigwam ofa woman, 
and as he spake his black eyes began to light 
up with excitement; already had the tomahawk 
began to raise for the performance of its work ; 
already had the judge reckoned his course on 
earth as run, and his mind bade farewell to all 
he held dear on earth—when the quick and al- 
most noiseless tread of the moccasin caught his 
ear, the door opened and in rushed his adopted 
mother, with a friend and stood between him 
and Powlis. After observing the judge for a 
moment she commenced—‘ My son I am in time, 
I am not too late, the tomahawk is not yet red 
with your blood.’ She then turned to Powlis, 
and after eyeing him closely, if possible to scan 
his feelings, she again commenced and said that 
‘Soon after he and his assistants had left the 
Oneida, she got information of the doings of the 
council, and of their departure to execute. its 
decree, that she immediately summoned her 
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friend, and followed with the swiftness of the 
deer, that she had come to claim her son, that 
she had adopted him to fill the place of her 
young brave who had died in battle; that his 
adoption had been sanctioned by the council ; 
that the law would not take a son from her for 
the crime of a white.’ She was calm, she quailed 
not at the fierce look of Powlis, when he told her 
to be away, to be gone, that she was a squaw, 
that the decision of the council should not be 
defeated by a woman; that she had better be at 
home pounding corn, and waiting upon her hus- 
band, and again began to brandish his toma- 
hawk as if impatient of this new delay in the 
sacrifice of their victim. The mother and her 
friend now each produced a knife, bared their 
bosoms, when the mother said, ‘If you are de- 
termined to take his life, you can only do it by 
passing over our dead bodies, if the floor is to be 
asin! by his blood, it shall be mingled with 
ours; his blood shall not run alone.’ When 
Powlis saw the determined and courageous bear- 
ing of the women, he beckoned his companions 
one side, and the result was to defer proceedings 
for that night, and refer the matter again to the 
tribe in council, when the mother should have 
an opportunity to be heard, and as the subject 
was never again heard from, it was presumed 
the mother’s entreaties prevailed. 

“While the name of Pocahontas has been 
handed down to posterity, and is familiar to 
every school boy, for her noble daring in pre- 
serving the life of Captain Smith, the name of 
this heroic mother, who saved a life equally 
valuable and dear, has been lost. The part 
which Powlis took in the transaction never 
caused any interruption to the friendship al- 
luded to; for during the remainder of his life he 
made the judge an annual visit, enjoying with- 
out restraint his hospitality for three or four 
days at a time.” 

J. W. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Joshua Evans. 
(Continued from page 274.) 

Fourth Mo. 8th.—I have visited the Prepara- 
tive and Monthly Meetings at Evesham, with 
others, on the subject of discouraging the use of 
spirituous liquors. Deep thoughts attended re- 
specting Truth’s service, I am willing to spend 
and be spent therein if it be the Lord’s will, and 
with his help I have for some years past given up 
and almost left all, to follow his requirings. 

I have been at Haddonfield and Woodbury 
Monthly Meetings, laboring against the use of 
distilled spirits in hay-time and harvest; had to 
tell my experience herein for more than twenty 
years past. Brought a minute of concurrence 
of my friends to Woodbury, having a prospect 
of visiting families there, which has gained their 
concurrence, several have given in their names 
to assist. 

10th.—After several days’ favor, I am now so 
reduced I feel no ability to proceed ; but find- 
ing a little strength again, we went to some 
families, and have not daubed with untempered 
mortar. 

12th.—The Lord renewed his bow in my 
hand, and several have seemed much tendered 
when a worldly spirit was spoken to. 

14th.—Through favor some have been hum- 
bled who appeared as bulls of Bashan for stout- 
ness 


oo 


2ist.—The visit to families of Woodbury now 


ended. I have had hard labor, and feel peace 
of mind; met with some sincere-hearted Friends, 
we encouraged those who are of tender spirits ; 


cautioned against grandeur in meats, drink, 
furniture and apparel; warned some lukewarm 
ones; also some rich and proud. I returned 
home thankful for the Lord’s mercy and good- 
ness in assisting to labor where so many wrong 
things prevail. Hear oh Heavens, and be as- 
tonished, oh earth! how great is the hurry and 
bustle to acquire worldly greatness! Are not 
the poor oppressed, whilst the world’s ways are 
followed, and excess promoted ? 

Oh parents! how will you answer when inqui- 
sition is made concerning your conduct and care 
in exampling and governing the children? How 
do some stretch out in procuring things tinged 
with luxury far beyond the produce of our plen- 
tiful country! How many things do we see and 
hear of, that in their origin are calculated to 
please a vain mind ! Oh! where will those appear 
who have baulked the testimony of Truth, when 
many are called from the East, West, &c., to sit 
down in the kingdom with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob! 

Fifth Mo. 4th.—I was, through the bodily in- 
disposition of a near connection, confined at 
home for some time; this a trying day, though 
somewhat comforted in observing the quiet frame 
of mind of one who is now departed to her long 
home. 


It appears that from this time for about elevén 
months, he was mostly, and sometimes daily en- 
gaged either in visiting the sick and distressed, 
those who drank to excess, or those who made 
too much show in copying after the world’s 
fashions ; sometimes at neighboring meetings, 
and engaged in visiting families. 

In the course of his visits to the sick, he often 
lamented the common use of opium or laudanum ; 
believing it not to be proper to give people this 
medicine near their end, on account of its stupe- 
fying nature, depriving of sense and reflection 
at a time when they were most necessary to be 
occupied in preparing for another world; being 
apprehensive that without prudence and reli- 
gious caution, doctors have been, and may be, 
in the way of committing a great evil in this re- 
spect. 

In many years of the life of our friend, J. E., 
he appears to have been a man of surrows on 
account of the many deviations from the self- 
denying path in which our worthy ancestors 
walked. He had to bear testimony often against 
many particular things in dress, the furniture of 
houses, the costliness of living, the use of many 
foreign articles, some whereof are before noted, 
as well as coffee, wearing fine silks, lawns, mus- 
lins, &c., and the common use of tobacco. He 
believed that many things were incautiously 
given way to, and suffered to prevail and come 
into practice among Friends, which had a ten- 
dency to divert or raise the minds of men and 
women above the pure witness of truth; capti- 
vating the soul out of its proper watchful state, 
and thus hindering the work of the new birth in 
us. His self-denying. and exemplary life, with 
his unremitting labors of love for many years in 
the spirit of meekness and wisdom, greatly opened 
his way in the hearts of his friends and fellow- 
members, as well as the people at large. And 
after the year 1793, he believed it was required 
of him to disengage himself from nearly all the 
incumbrances of life, and dedicate the remainder 
of his time, as far as ability might be afforded 
him, to the service of the Lord, and the benefit 
of his fellow-creatures. In the course of his 
travels and labors in the work of gospel minis- 
try, it seems evident he was much respected, 
well received in general by those of all ranks, 


and treated mostly with remarkable kindness— 
even in places where another kind of disposition 
might have*been supposed as prevalent. People 
in all stations where he came, seemed willing to 
hear the counsel he had to impart, though it was 
often attended with very plain dealing. 

After patiently passing through many trials of 
a very close ot uncommon nature, as hereto. 
fore briefly expressed, those who for some time 
seemed to disapprove of his singular conduct, 
came to be affectionate and friendly, and were 
some of them very helpful to him afterwards, 
heartily concurring with his labors. 

What follows is an abridgment taken from 
his continued and often daily notes and memor. 
anda, in the latter years of his life. 


1794. Fourth Mo. 20th.—I have been prepar. 
ing to set out on a journey to the eastern govern. 
ments, feeling great poverty of spirit; yet being 
in full unity with my friends, as far as appears, 

24th.—I parted with my wife in dear love, 
and went to Burlington, ian I had a favored 
meeting and felt an increase of strength. I said, 
who is so blind as thy servant, O Lord. I pro 
ceeded on and reached the Quarterly Meeting 
at Rahway. At Plainfield Meeting on First-day, 
it was a time of favor. After this Quarta 
Meeting, I reached New York the 30th, and 
next day attended the Monthly Meeting held at 
Flushing, on Long Island. This was a season 
of deep heart-searching, but I felt an inward 
support, and my mind was quiet. 

Fifth Mo. 2nd.—I went to Westbury Meetin 
with very kind Friends; the next day, had 
several solid sittings in families ; which were sea- 
sons of Divine favor; I wish I may be humbly 
thankful. 

4th.—On First-day I was at Westbury Meet. 
ing, large and highly favored; I believe the 
Truth was over all: blessed be the Lord, who 
bringeth the lofty from their seats, and exalteth 
them of low degree. I had some solid seasons 
also in families. 

5th—I have no cause to murmur, being 
favored with inward quiet, though at times 
have great poverty of spirit. I was at meetin 
at Cowneck, not large nor lively, for want 
more zeal; I received some strength to labor for 
the cause of Truth. 

At Matinicock was a large, solid and good 
meeting. I felt such a degree of inward quie 
tude, as caused thankfulness to the author of.all 


7th.—Had a large meeting at Oyster-bay, con- 
sisting mostly of those not of our Society, which 
was favored; the people behaving solid and 

uiet. 

. 8th.—At Jericho, though the meeting was large, 
it was dull and heavy; a lukewarm spirit here, 
but I received strength to labor in a close way. 
On the 9th a large meeting was held at Jerus® 
lem, mostly of other societies; solid and favored, 
I believe, to the tendering of many hearts. 

The two following days, meetings were held at 
the Halfway-Hollow, and at Bethpage, the first 
not large, though the latter was; yet an exer 
cising time. I was almost ready to give over; 
but being refreshed, sitting in some families 
afterwards, was helpful. 

12th—A meeting at Jacob Smith’s, pretty 
large, and mostly not of our Society ; the meet- 
ing was thought to be favored, and it was re 
marked the people sat solidly, though not ac 
customed to our way. I have gone as an empty 
vessel from meeting to meeting, sometimes my 
heart is filled with Life and Power. God over 
all is worthy of blessing forever. 
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13th.—I had a large meeting (though not 


many Friends attended); it was held at Hemp- 
sted in a barn, a favored season; the Lord was 
mouth and wisdom, tongue and utterance. I 
was enlarged, and desirous after it, to return “to 
the king’s gate,” like Mordecai. 

(To be continued.) 





For “Tue Frisnp.” 
Historical Notes, Respecting the Society of 
Friends.—No. 10 ’ 


FREEDOM OF GOSPEL MINISTRY —TITHES. 


It is probable that no one of the doctrines 
published by our early Friends caused them 
more suffering at the hands of persecutors than 
that of the nature and freedom of Gospel min- 
istry. They regarded ministry as a Divine gift 
bestowed by the Head of the Church upon such 
persons as He saw fit; and they taught that 
“they who have received this holy and un- 
spotted gift, as they have freely received it, so 
are they freely to give it, without hire or bar- 
gaining.” This testimony struck at the root of 
the system of a clergy, as a separate class to be 
maintained by the rest of the community; and 
naturally enough awakened the enmity of those 
who were affected by it. Of the effect thus 
produced, Robert Barclay says: “God having 
shown us this corrupt and antichristian minis- 
try, and called us out from it, and gathered us 
into his own power and life, to be a separate 
people, so that we dare not join with nor hear 
these antichristian hirelings, neither yet put into 
their mouths or feed them;—oh! what malice, 
envy and fury hath this raised in their hearts 
against us!—That though we get none of their 
wares, neither will buy them, as knowing them 
to be naught, yet will they force us to give them 
money ; and, because we cannot for conscience’- 
sake do it, our sufferings upon that account have 
been unutterable. These avaricious hirelings 
have come to that degree of malice and rage, 
that several poor laboring men have been car- 
ried hundreds of miles from their own dwell- 
ings, and shut up in prison, some two, some 
three, yea, some seven years together, for the 
value of one pound sterling and less. I know 
myself a poor widow, that for the tithes of her 
geese, which amounted not to five shillings, was 
about four years kept in prison, thirty miles 
from her house. Yea, hundreds have hereby 
spilled their innocent blood, by dying in the 
filthy, noisome holes and prisons. And some of 
the priests have been so enraged, that goods thus 
ravished could not satisfy them, but they must 
also satisfy their fury by beating, knocking and 
wounding with their hands innocent men and 
women for refusing (for conscience’-sake) to put 
into their mouths.” 

The Journals of Friends who lived in those 
days abound with statements of the sufferings by 
loss of property and imprisonments to which they 
were subjected for their faithfulness in refusing 
to pay preachers who had not ministered unto 
them, and who had no equitable claim upon 
them, and whose forced maintenance was a vio- 
lation of the principles laid down by Christ and 
his apostles. 

The word Tithes means a tenth part. Among 
the Jews it was given to the tribe of Levi, as a 
substitute for their share of the land, when the 
land of Canaan was divided among the tribes 
of Israel. There was no similar provision 
among the early Christians. betel in the 
earlier period of the Christian Church, there 
Was no separate order of clergy, but in their 
meetings every one was at liberty to exercise 


the gift of ministry as the Lord called them to 
the service. It soon became common to raise a 
church fund, and Tertullian shows the purposes 
to which it was applied—“in relieving the poor, 
and upon children destitute of parents, and in 
the maintenance of aged and feeble persons, and 
of men wrecked by sea, and of such as have 
been condemned to metallic mines, or have been 
cast into prison professing the Christian faith.” 
In the distribution of these funds, no doubt, the 
ministers in need would share as well as the 
other members, not because they were minis- 
ters, but because they were poor or in distress. 

These funds were derived from voluntary 
contributions, and were under the care of the 
deacons—the bishops having nothing to do with 
them, until the Council of Antioch, in the year 
340, ordained that the bishops might distribute 
them, but that they should take no part of them 
to themselves, or for the use of the priests who 
lived with them, unless necessity required it. 
With the progress of declension in the Church, 
the payment of all ministers was gradually in- 
troduced between the fourth and eighth centu- 
ries; and the proportion of the funds devoted 
to its original object—the relief of the poor— 
was lessened. In the year 1200, Pope Inno- 
cent the Third ordained that every one should 
pay tithes to those who administered to him 
spiritual things in his own parish: and thus 
the fund of the poor was converted almost 
wholly into a fund for the maintenance of the 
Church. 

By an act passed in the reign of Henry 
VIII, of England, the right of the clergy to 
tithes was confirmed, and‘ the priests could 
claim a legal title to them. Friends refused 
to obey this law, because, if tithes were due 
to anybody, they were due to the poor. Sec- 
ondly, because they’ had been originally free- 
will offerings, and now by violence had been 
changed into dues to be collected by force. It 
was clear, from the instructions of Jesus to his 
disciples, that ministers of the Gospel were not 
authorized to demand a maintenance from 
others; and that any constrained payment of 
these demands would amount to an acknowl- 
edgment of the right of the civil magistrate to 
interfere in matters which lay solely between 
God and man. Thirdly, the tithes were claimed 
by the act of Henry VIII as being due by Di- 
vine right, as were the Levitical tithes. To 
this Friends objected that the Levitical priest- 
hood and all its belongings ceased with the 
coming of Christ; and therefore they would be 
acquiescing in a false principle, if they paid 
tithes founded upon it. 

The objection to the payment of tithes by 
Friends being a matter of conscience and 
founded on a religious principle, they suffered 
great hardships rather than sacrifice their peace 
of mind by paying them. One of the most 
outrageous of these cases was that of a poor 
widow and her son, who were imprisoned eleven 
months on a verdict for one penny for tithe- 
wool. Under a feeling of the avaricious spirit 
which prevailed in many of the ministers of the 
established Church, George Fox says: “The 
black, earthly spirit of the priests wounded my 
life; and when I heard the bell toll to call peo- 
ple together to the steeple-house, it struck at my 
life; for it was like a market-bell to gather 
people together, that the priest might set forth 
his wares for sale. Oh, the vast sums of money 
that are got by the trade they make of selling 
the Scriptures, and by their preaching, from the 
highest bishop to the lowest priest! What one 
tratle else in the wurld is comparable to it? not- 


withstanding the Scriptures were given forth 
freely, Christ commanded his ministers to preach 
freely, and the prophets and apostles denounced 
judgment against all covetous hirelings and 
diviners for money.” 

It was not only in the collection of tithes and 
similar charges that Friends suffered by the 
hands of the priests, but these were great instru- 
ments in stirring up the civil magistrates to per- 
secute them. Not only so, but in collecting 
the tithes which they claimed, a of them 
maliciously resorted to forms of legal proceed- 
ings which involved their victims in great ex- 
penses and often tedious imprisonments, when 
at the time there were easy methods of dis- 
training the amount. To procure relief from 
this grievance a petition was presented to Par- 
liament in 1736, praying that prosecutions for 
tithes might be restrained so as to follow only 
the less oppressive methods. In this petition it 
was stated that above £800 had been taken 
from ten persons, when the original demand did 
not collectively amount to more than £15; and 
that nearly 300 had been committed to prison 
on such prosecutions, of whom several had died 
prisoners, Notwithstanding the reasonable na- 
ture of this petition, it was strenuously opposed 
by the clergy, and through their influence de- 
feated. 

For many years the Annual Epistles issued 
to the Society by the Yearly Meeting at Lon- 
don, mention the number in prison and the 
amount distrained for tithes. In 1691 there 
were 80 in prison on this account; in 1692, 111; 
in 1694, 132; in 1695, 134; in 1696, 52; and it 
is mentioned that 97 had been discharged from 
prison by a late act of pardon. After this the 
number of prisoners gradually declined. In 
1723, after mentioning that the sufferings on 
account of tithes fur the year amounted to 
£4,369; the epistle says: “There are at pre- 
sent only two Friends prisoners on Truth’s ac- 
count, and seven Friends have been dischar 
from imprisonment since last year; on which 
occasion we think meet to observe to you the 
goodness and mercy of God herein: for that it 
doth not appear so few Friends have been pris- 
oners on Truth’s account in any one year since 
we were a people, as are at this time.” In 1729, 
for the first time since the rise of the Society, they 
are able to say, “There is at present no Friend 
prisoner on Truth’s account that we hear of in 
this kingdom. On which occasion, we cannot but 
commemorate the goodness of our God in this 
his merciful dispensation, so different from the 
lot of our fathers; which we earnestly pray may 
by all of us be remembered with deep humility 
and thankfulness.” J.W 





SELECTED. 


A Badge of the Party. 


Though it be objected, that we seek to set up 
outward forms and preciseness, and that our 
plainness is but a badge of the party, the better 
to be known; I do declare, in the fear of Al- 
mighty God, that these are but the imaginations 
a vain constructions of insensible men, who 
have not had that sense, which the Lord hath 
given us, of what arises from the right and the 
wrong root in man. And when such censurers 
of our simplicity shall be inwardly touched and 
awakened by the mighty power of God, and see 
things as they are in their proper natures and 
seeds, they will then know their own burden, and 
easily acquit us, without the imputation of folly 
herein. To such as say that we strain at 
things, which becomes not a people of such fair 
pretensions to liberty and freedom of gpirit, I 
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answer with méekness, truth, and sobriety, that 
nothing ts small that God makes matter of con- 
science to do or leave undone, and that as ineon- 
siderable as they are made by those who raise this 
objection, yet they are much set by.— William 
Penn. 


For “Tue Frienp.” 


Immortality or Eternal Life. 


When man was first made, God breathed in 
him the breath of life whereby he became a 
living soul. But though the Divine life which 
he then received was immortal; yet it was lost 
by transgression and disobedience of the Divine 
law. But now, through the second Adam, who 
never fell, the lost life and immortality are 
brought to light by obedience to the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which will set us 
free from the law of sin and death ; so they will 
have no longer dominion over us; as we shall be 
led by the new law into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. “For what the old law could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, 
God sending his own Son in the likeness of sin- 
ful flesh, and for sin condemned sin in the flesh, 
that the righteousness of the law might be ful- 
filled in us who walk not after the flesh but 
after the Spirit.” “So then they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God.” And if we would 
have that life and immortality which was lost in 
the fall brought to life again in us, we must 
cease to live after the gratifications of the flesh, 
and take up our daily cross and follow Him in 
the regeneration. Then we should know for 
ourselves Christ to be inwardly revealed, as our 
only hope of glory. “And this is life eternal 
that we might know Thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” So now, as 
in. the first Adam, all have, through disobedi- 
ence, died, or lost the eternal life which was set 
before men, and lost their right to the tree of 
life, and to the paradise or enjoyment of God; 
so now in Christ, the second Adam who never 
fell, we all, through obedience to his command- 


ment, have a right or chance to enter in through |. 


Him the gate, into the paradise of God ; and to 
— of the tree of life, and of Christ the 
»read of life, and never die. For we become as 
illars in the temple, that shall go no more out. 
this is that life eternal which was lost in the 
fall ; and blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, and not merely hear them. For they 
are brought to light by the gospel of Him who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost, 
and which is the power of God unto the salva- 
tion of all who receive and obey it. And when 
it is instrumentally preached to us, it comes not 
only in word, but in power also; and it comes 
for our benefit and use, that we through patience 
and comfort of the Scriptures which speak of it 
may have hope. For we are there told “to them 
who, by patient continuance in well doing, seek 
for glory and honor and immortality, it gives 
eternal life.” So if we know these things, happy 
are we if we do them, and receive immortality 
and eternal life.. D. H. 
Dustin, Inp., Third Mo. 12th, 1890. 


Wuen I look at the many comforts with 
which I am surrounded, I feel a fear least I 
should be appropriating to my own use any 
thing that ought to be applied to the pressing 
wants of others. May I ever watch over my- 
self in this respect, and not be-induced to ex- 
pend on unnecessary accommodations that for 
which we- are accountable stewards. — Maria 


Fox, : -* os 


THE FRIEND. 


For “Tue Frienp.” 
The following beautiful lines may have a 
peared in THe Frienp before, but being in 
unison with the present feelings of many, they 
are forwarded for insertion, if approved of by 
the Editor. Author unknown. Ww. P. T. 
West Cuester, Pa. 
THE VOICE OF THE DEPARTED. 


I shine in the light of God; 
His likeness stamps my brow; 

Through the valley of death my feet have trod, 
And I reign in glory now. 


No breaking heart is here, 
No keen and thrilling pain; 

No wasted cheek, where the frequent tear 
Hath rolled, and left its stain. 


I have reached the joys of heaven; 
I am one of the sainted band ; 

To my head a crown of gold is given, 
And a harp is in my hand. 


I have learned the song they sing, 
Whom Jesus hath set free, 

And the glorious walls of heaven still ring 
With my new born melody. 


No sin, no grief, no pain, 
Safe in my happy home, 

My fears al] fled, my doubts all slain, 
My hour of triumph come. 


Oh, friends of my mortal years, 
The trusted and the true, 

Ye are waiting yet in the valley of tears, 
But I wait to welcome you. 


Do you mourn when another star 
Shines out in the glittering sky ? 

Do you weep when the raging voice of war 
And the storms of conflict die? 


Then why do your tears run down, 
Why your hearts so sorely riven, 

For another gem in the Saviour’s crown, 
And another soul in heaven? 


Bo ee 
SELECTED. 


THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


BY ANGELICA CHURCH. 


A mighty power she stands, equipped and ready 
Her journey to begin; 

While whistle shrill and brakemen’s voices steady 
Call wandering train-hands in. 


Waiting in pride ’mid darkness dim and dreary, 
All confident that she 

In her great strength, and never waxing weary, 
Will reach her destiny. 


A signal from the engine quick resounding 
Bids hearts be free from fears; 

Into the darkness her great form surrounding 
Dashing—she disappears ! 


Like to a winged dragon, high uprearing 
Its awful flaming head, 


With flashing eye and thunderous roar appearing, 


Object of awe and dread. 


Around sharp curves, through field and forest fleeing, 
Freighted with human lives, 

All trusting to the skill of one brave being, 
Who the fierce engine drives. 


And as the first faint flush of early morning 
Shines in the eastern sky, 

With ringing bell and whistle loud of warning 
Swiftly she flashes by. 


The constant care of anxious train-dispatcher 
(How anxious few can guess), 

In power, speed and beauty who can match her ?— 
This wondrous Night Express. 


Through darksome night to misty morning breaking, 
Ne’er stopping on her way, 

With her wild call the sleeping towns awaking 
At the calm dawn of day. 


A wonder in this matchless age of wonders, 
Her power we confess, 
As o’er tlie trembling ground away she thunders— 


. The mighty Night Express! . 
: . ve The Eidependent: 


CHRIST WITHIN. 


Why wouldst thou teach my soul to rise, 
And seek for Jesus in the skies? 
Is He so far apart? 
Are skies a better dwelling place 
Then man’s celestial heart and face 
Made pure and bright with heavenly grace? 
Oh! find Him in thy heart. 


Why wouldst thou teach my thirsty soul 

To wait till death shall make it whole? 
Is Christ so far away ? 

Oh no! I see Him now and near, 

His throbbing life, his word of cheer : 
He turns my night to day. 


Then cease thy looking here and there, 
And first of all thy heart prepare 

By purity from sin ; 
And then lit up with Heaven’s bright glow, 
Thy soul of truth and love shall know 
That Heaven above is Heaven below, 

And Christ is found within. 


—Prof. T. C. Upham, 


For “* Tue Frienn.” 

In No. 31 of present volume, under the head 
of “ Incidents and Reflections,” a Friend relates 
an instance of giving a check for money toa 
young man who proved to be unworthy of trust, 
Then in trying to recover it the trusting friend 
was led to preach to the clerks of the institu: 
tion, where the young man was employed. And 
this is noticed as one of the many unexpected 
times and places where and when the Lord's 
servants are called in an unexpected way to 
preach his word. 

“ During somewhat of a lengthened life, the 
writer has had much experience in this kind of 
preaching, and would here relate one instance 
out of many. 

“One of the last days of Third Month, 1864, 
being a Seventh-day, the writer took the train 
from Racine, Wisconsin, bound for Iowa, on 
business of importance. On arriving at Beloit, 
Wisconsin, at the Illinois line, the engine broke 
down, and we were there detained several 
hours. On starting again, I plainly saw that I 
would be too late for doing any business in 
Iowa that night. But still t consoled myself 
with the pleasure anticipated of spending that 
day with a dear old Christian friend. And so 
we sped on for the Mississippi; but when we 
reached it, we could not cross—it was full of 
floating ice. The winter ice had just broke up, 
and was running so thick that the steam ferry 
could not cross. And now here I was in the 
then small town of Savannah, IIl.,a place where 
I knew no one, and no one knew me. [I regi 
tered at the hotel to stop until Second-day 
morning, and make the best I could of it. Next 
morning after breakfast I set out to find some 
religious meeting, and was shown to the School- 
House, where a good Methodist exhorter had 
gathered a small congregation. After the meet 
ing I returned to the hotel, and sat down to & 
good dinner. Then went to my room, where I 
spent a lonesome afternoon. 

“ After tea, ‘about dusk,’ I concluded to go 
again to the School-House, where meeting was 
to be held again. 

“ Whilst putting on my overcoat and gloves 
in the bar-room, which was quite a large room, 
and was well filled with railroad men, as also & 
crew of raftsmen, ice-bound in the river; and 
all talking in a rough, jolly way, when one of 
the number quoted a Bible saying to substan- 
tiate his assertion. Then an oldish, well-dressed 
man in an agreeable way asked the man if he 
was not old enough yet to discard that old 
Book. 

“ He answered that he had never: given it much 
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thought ; only believed it good from the way 
his mother used to read and talk about it. 

“Then the old man asked him if he ever 
thought what kind of a being the God of the 
Bible was, and he answered ‘ No.’ 

«« Well, said he, ‘ He is just such a God as 
Abraham had to kill his calf for him to eat be- 
fore he would do anything for him, or bless him.’ 

« After a moment’s dead silence I spoke, say- 
ing that perhaps I was the only one present who 
proffessed to be on the Lord’s side, and asked 
the old man if he was well versed in the Bible. 
He said he ought to be, for he had been a Pro- 
testant minister from his youth, and to that day 
remained a thoroughly moral man, neither 
swore nor drank, nor used tobacco, but now had 
seen the error of his former preaching my 
spiritualism ; and having plenty of money, he 
had determined to travel to correct somewhat 
the errors he had been teaching. 

“ We then entered into an orderly discussion 
(no jangling) which lasted until 10 o'clock. 
The ease was quite full, and several standing 
outside. The power of the Lord was soon 
plainly felt among us, and many confessions 
were made. One man arose and said that he 
had never prayed in all his life until this even- 
ing—‘sitting here on this chair I have asked 
God to keep me from becoming such a man as 
that is.’ Then several others spoke in the same 
strain. One said that he was afraid to sleep 
in the hotel that night, believing surely that a 
judgment was hanging over it for that blas- 

hemer’s sake. (For years after in my travels 
f would meet occasional ones who knew me, 
and who were in that bar-room meeting that 
night in Savannah.) 

“Next morning, on coming into the bar- 
room, I found quite a number of rough men, 
each with a Bible, which they were quietly 
reading, which was asight I never saw in a bar- 
room before, I wondered how so many Bibles 
could be got together in such a place. 

“T incidentally met my antagonist again in 
the morning, when I spoke to him, and warned 
him in the name of the Lord to cease from his 
evil doings ere it was too late. He was appar- 
ently much moved; and as I never heard of 
him again, I am led to believe that his blas- 
phemous tongue was silenced by the power of the 
Lord that night, and he perhaps saved, al- 
though bent on destroying the Church of God, 
like unto Saul at the gate of Damascus.” 

Friends, let us mind these checks. It may not 
always be the stopping of an engine, as in this 
case, but something else just as necessary to lead 
or make us do the Lord’s work that He hath 
laid out for us to do. 

No Cathedral bell called that meeting that 
evening; but they were gathered from the 
provinces of Wisconsin and from along the 
railroad from the great lakes, even as many as 
the Lord had led there; and much blessing 
followed. T. D. 


San Leanpro, Cal., Third Mo. 11th day, 1890. 





Bancrorr says: “The rise of the people 
called Quakers is one of the memorable events 
in the history of man. It marks the moment 
when intellectual freedom was claimed uncondi- 
tionally by the people as an inalienable birth- 
right. The Quaker doctrine is philosophy sum- 
moned from the cloister, the college, and the 
saloon, and planted among the most despised of 
the people. The mind of George Fox had the 
highest systematic capacity, and his doctrine was 
distinguished by its'simplicity and unity.” 


For “ Tue Frienp.”’ 


Some Further Remarks upon Oath-Bound 
Secret Orders. 


It seems at times as though some startling oc- 
currence of the nature of a tragedy was called 
for, in order to awaken the public conscience to 
an apprehension of the gravity of great evils. 
Instancing only the matter of secret societies, 
the Morgan abduction and murder more than 
sixty years ago, sent a thrill of horror through- 
out the country, and aroused so strong a repug- 
nance and hostility to Free-Masonry, that it 
seemed for a while as though the order was not 
likely to notably recover from the shame and 
the odium of the revolting exposure. The 
Cronin trial of last year informed the country 
in a slight degree of the murderous character 
and scope of the secret Clan-na-gael fraternity 
Again, within a few weeks, the death of a Meth- 
odist preacher while taking the so-styled 
“ Royal Arch degree in Masonry,” at Hunting- 
don, West Virginia, should suffice to open the 
eyes of many to the sinfulness, folly and puerility 
of certain secret lodge ceremonies.* 

It is to be regretted, however, in connection 
with the last named circumstance, that many 
editors of religious papers, being themselves in 
association with oath-bound orders, will either 
suppress any mention of the foregoing tragic in- 
cident, or if told, will refrain from printing the 
strong moral and the recommendation of with- 
drawal which should be drawn from it. A for- 
mal investigation making necessary a certified 
statement in this case, thus forestalling any 
denial of the essential facts, it appears there- 
from that the Methodist preacher in question, 
J. W. Johnston, in company with several other 
persons, one of whom was an Episcopal minister, 
were passing through the initiatory ceremonies 
as stated. It was necessary, in order tu a cor- 
rect performance of the rites, that the novitiates 
be lowered, blindfolded, into a dark vault, thir- 
teen feet, by means of a rope and tackle sus- 
pended from the ceiling above. During this 
operation, the knot fastening the tackle to the 
lower block slipped, gave way, “and Mr. John- 
ston,” says the account, “fell to the bottom of 
the vault.” He was fatally injured, and died 
in a few hours. This statement was officially 
subscribed to by the “ high priest,” “king,” scribe 
and secretary of the aforesaid Huntingdon 
lodge. 

ow does this “high priest” minister to a 
true or false religion? What that inquest di- 
vulged perforce is good testimony, so far as it 
goes, to judge by. It is also testified, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Following is a little 
more evidence to the point. 

A minister complaining, not long since, that 
the secret societies were producing a dry rot in 
the religious natures of the men who united 
with them, stated that when he was a young 
man he was urged to join the Odd Fellows, and 
as an inducement was told “ that being a minis- 
ter, he could join without paying fees.” Think- 


* “The Cronin case, which is likely to become as 
famous as the Morgan case, is really a trial of secret 
societies. If, through the influence of money, chi- 
canery or judicial weakness the guilty escape, history 
will not fail to place the responsibility where it be- 
longs. When a man, an American citizen, for alleged 
violation of the rules of a secret society, is murdered 
by the order of men belonging to that society, odium 
must, in public opinion, be attached to the society.” — 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, Eleventh Mo. 9th, 1889. 

+ At Cooperstown, New York, in 1863, the testimony 
given at a coroner’s inquest held upon the body of 
Judge White, went to show that the fatal injuries were 
similarly received during initiation into a lodge. 





ing to get a good thing free, he handed in his 
name. The evening he was to be taken in, 
among others to be received was a Jew of not 
the best character and no piety. The Jew 
rallied the preacher on his inconsistency in join- 
ing such a society, and put the case in such a way 
that the preacher, utterly disgusted with him- 
self, never went near the lodge again. A man 
in New Hampshire, having recently made pro- 
fession of religion in the Methodist church, “ at 
once publicly withdrew from the Masonic and 
the Odd Fellows’ lodges as inconsistent with the 
new position he had taken. Soon after, in the 
same church, an old gentleman, a member of 
the official board, who had taken seven degrees 
in Masonry, stated before a houseful of people 
that he withdrew from Masonry because the 
Lord Jesus Christ was excluded from the lodge.” 

A good confession was that of Malcom Fitch, 
lately published in the Christian COynosure. 
Amongst other things, he says: “‘ Having trusted 
in my morality until the fortieth year of my 
life, with no other religion than that dissemi- 
nated at Masonic altars, a light shone into my 
heart that convinced me that there was a God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth; but who would, 
nevertheless (as I afterwards learned) bring 
every work into judgment with every secret 
thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.’ 
Soon after, I united with a church whose lead- 
ing members as well as myself were ‘ married to 
the daughter of a strange god,’ and the light 
that was in me ere long became darkness.” A 
better revelation, however, was subsequent! 
vouchsafed and heeded—the spirit of Caleb 
and Joshua was granted “to follow the Lord 
and make way for his coming ;” and in deep 
contrition and humiliation before Him, the 
promise was made to have nothing more to do 
with the lodge. “The next morning, asI was 
alone on my farm, the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon me, and liberty like day broke on my 
soul, and fired all my faculties with glorious 
joy. I felt that I was indeed an inhabitant of 
Zion, and was impelled to cry out and shout, 
for the Holy One of Israel had taken up his 
abode in my heart. I had received the spirit of 
adoption and became a habitation of God 
through the Spirit, as it is written: ‘And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? 
For ye are the temple of the living God,’ and 
so on.” 

Nevertheless mark what is said by Sickles in 
his “ Monitor of Free Masonry,” concerning a 
candidate who has been “ passed ” and raised to 
the “sublime degree” of Master Mason : “We now 
find him complete in morality and intelligence, 
with the stay of religion added to insure him of the 
protection of the Deity, and guard him against 
ever going astray. These three degrees thus 
form a perfect and harmonious whole, nor can 
we conceive of anything which can be suggested 
more that the soul of man requires.” But it is 
said in Scripture that there is one High Priest, 
and that “such a High Priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens.” Does it 
not hence appear a sacriligious assumption that 
men in their lodges should exalt one of their 
number to a position which they make bold to 
call that of the “ high priest ?” 

During the winter just past, Mary T. Lathrop, 
of Michigan, delivered in this city a lecture 
upon “Christian Politics,” in the course of 
which she queried why it was that in the regu- 
lar meetings for worship the number of men 
present,.in proportion to the number of women, 
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was but as one to three, and in the prayer-meet- 
ings, only about one to ten. Answering her 
own question, she replied that the men were to 
be found in the liquor saloons. I believe her 
statement would have been much more accurate 
had she included with the saloons the club- 
houses and the lodge-rooms. About the time the 
foregoing lecture was delivered, there came to 
me from the same State of Michigan, a letter 
written by the pastor of the Congregational 
Church, in the small town of H , in which 
the writer says : 

“TI have been particularly interested in the 
subject of secret societies, since I came to this 
place, where I find two strong secret societies 
and two weak churches. As a rule, the men of 
the community are in the former, while the 
churches are left to the women. But the mon- 
ster iniquity is not content with the work already 
done, but is now reaching out after our women. 
Only a short time since, a Star lodge was organ- 
ized with a larger membership than that of our 
church! What will be the end of these things ? 
It does seem to me that we must ‘ Cry aloud and 
spare not.’ May we be granted grace and 
courage so to do.” 

Corroborative of the above, and immediately 
following the receipt of it, was the remark made 
to me by the compiler of that book of narratives 
of slave escapes, “The Underground Railroad,” 
a resident of this city well qualified to speak for 
his race. He said that he knew of scarcely any- 
thing that stood so much in the way of the col- 
ored people’s advancement as did the disposition 
they have shown to go into the secret orders, 
an example, moreover, that many of the 
women had not been slow to follow, and with 
results that had been sorrowful. 

It is not necessary to go out of the way to 
glean evidence as to the convivial character of 
the clubs and lodges. A printed bill of fare of 
a down-town restaurant, thrown into my letter 
box within a week, besides advertising the 
choice liquors to be had at the drinking bar, 
states that estimates are given “for banquets 
to lodges, societies, ete.” The testimony before 
the Board of License Judges, now being elicited, 
incidentally and abundantly confirms this state- 
ment. In the Court of Quarter Sessions last 
week, when desertion cases were being heard 
before Judge Willson, an order was given 
that one of the defendants must pay his wife 
a specified weekly stipend for the support of 
herself and children. “I can’t keep up two 
societies and pay that,” responded the delin- 
quent. Upon which the Judge, properly observ- 
ing, “ You have the society of your children 
to look after,” made an order of three dol- 
lars payment per week. There are many mov- 
ing in a very different circle from this man, 
who are frequenters of fashionable club-houses, 
absentees from home, and neglecters of the places 
of worship. 

There has been some surprise expressed, in 
view of the fact that some of our members have 
at times united with the orders, that our Book of 
Discipline makes no provision thereagainst. The 
reason for this was probably two-fold: that the 
orders generally have originated since the rise 
of our religious Society, and that the whole pro- 
cedure of secretism, the ritual, the oath, the title 
conferring and title pronouncing, the affilia- 
tion with many making no profession of re- 
ligion, and other reasons not necessary to men- 
tion, were so opposed to the openness and 
simplicity, and indeed to the whole polity of 
primitive Quakerism, that such a thing as our 
members entangling themselves in the unhappy 


mazes of secretism was not thought probable, or 
needed not to be provided against. 
Jostan W. LEeps. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


The Armadillos.—These animals, instead of 
being covered by fur or hair, have a bony shell 
composed of polygonal scales. 

The largest species of this genus is the giant 
armadillo. It digs great burrows, and its chief 
food consists of insects and of such dead animals 
as it meets with. 

A smaller species is common in Southern 
Brazil, which feeds on fruits, tuberous roots and 
insects. It burrows rapidly, and forms so many 
galleries under ground, that it cannot be taken 
if it first finds entrance into them. 

Another species, very abundant on the prai- 
ries, is called the chicken armadillo, because its 
white flesh resembles that of the chicken in 
taste and appearance. 

Another kind, common in the north of Bra- 
zil, rolls itself into a ball so as to be entirely 
protected by its shell. When so rolled, the 
strength of two persons is quite insufficient to 
unroll it. 


Sloths.—The sloths are constructed to pass 
their lives suspended from the under surface of 
the branches of the trees amongst which they 
live; and for this end their organization is 
singularly adapted. All the feet, but especially 
the fore-feet, are furnished with enormously 
long curved claws, by the aid of which the ani- 
mal is enabled to move about freely suspended 
back downwards from the branches. This posi- 
tion the sloth maintains even in sleep. Owing 
to the disproportionate size of the fore-limbs as 
compared with the hind-limbs, and owing to the 
fact that the hind-feet are so curved as to render 
it impossible to apply the sole to the ground, 
the sloth is an extremely awkward animal upon 
the ground. 

The leaves of the cecropias form almost their 
entire food. 

The tenacity with which the sloth clings to 
the object it has hold of, is illustrated by an 
incident related by the Visconde de Prades. Pass- 
ing one day through a forest, when the bamboos 
overhung his path, his travelling cloak, which 
was on his shoulder, was fiercely seized. An Ai 
(sloth) suspended from the bamboos, had hooked 
itself on to his garment, and he could not make 
it relinquish its hold. He determined to let it 
go off when it wished. But the Ai remained 
hooked on to the cloak during the eight miles he 
travelled to his home; and his men had much 
trouble to make the obstinate animal leave hold. 


Mandioe.—The root of this plant is one of the 
staple articles of food in South America. A 
flour (farinha) is prepared from it. The root 
consists principally of starch and of a white 
juice, which is very acrid and poisonous. It is 
scraped or ground, the juice pressed out, and 
then roasted, which destroys the poisonous prin- 
ciple. 


Keeping Warm in China.—The very poorest 
Chinese has always a warm jacket or cloak 
lined with sheepskin, or padded with cotton, for 
the winter ; and they cannot imagine how the 
Europeans can exist with the thin clothing they 
generally go about in. When the weather was 
cold I used always to wear a stout warm great- 
coat above my other dress, and yet the Chinese 
were continually feeling the thickness of my 
clothes, and telling me that I surely must feel 
cold. Their mode of keeping themselves com- 


fortable in winter differs entirely from ours; 
they rarely or never think of using fires in 
their rooms for this purpose, but as the cold in. 
creases, they just put on another jacket or two, 
until they feel that the warmth of their bodies 
is not carried off faster than it is generated. Ag 
the raw, damp cold of the morning gives way to 
the genial rays of noon, the upper coats are, one 
by one, thrown off, until evening, when they are 
again put on. In the spring months the upper 
garments are cast off by degrees, and when the 
summer arrives the Chinese are found clad in 
thin dresses of cotton, or in the grass-cloth man. 
ufactered in the country. In the northern 
towns the ladies sometimes use a’ small brag 
stove, like a little oval basket, having the lid 
grated to allow the charcoal to burn and the 
heat to escape; this they place upon the tables 
or on the floor, for the purpose of warming their 
hands or feet. Nurses also carry these little 
stoves in their hands under the feet of the chil- 
dren. Such, however, is the thickness and 
warmth of their dresses, that it is only in the 
coldest weather they require them. Little chil- 
dren in winter are so covered up, that they 
look like bundles of clothes, nearly as broad as 
they are long, and when the padding is r- 
moved in warm weather, it is difficult to im- 
agine that you see before you the same indivi- 
duals.—Fortune’s Travels in China. 


Flowers Becoming Extinet.—The British As 
sociation for the Advancement of Science re 
ports 85 flowers that have become completely 
or practically extinct in Scotland. The white 
water-lily was curiously found to have been 
nearly exterminated in the lochs about Dun- 
fries by the ravages of a single individual, who 
has been warned off the estates. A plant which 
existed only in one locality in the country, the 
Bog of Methuen, was undoubtedly destroyed by 
a flock of black gills. which settled in the bog 
and devoured everything in the shape of vege 
tation. Another plant, growing in shingle on 
the Bay of Bigg, was completely exterminated 
by the use of the shingle for concrete piers ; and 
a grass which was confined to a patch near 
Moray Frith, was destroyed by the overturning 
of a tree. The disappearance of plants has been 
largely due to the injudiciousness of botanists— 
T. Oswald, in The Voice. 


Lady Bugs.—As we were coming down the 
hill, we came on a marvellous swarm of metal 
lic blue-and-green beetles, with heads and under- 
side golden—just thesame insect as our lady birds. 
I have found these in all corners of the earth, and 
in every variety of color, but nowhere have I 
seen anything in the slightest degree resembling 
this swarm. The beetles hung in dense clusters 
on palm-fronds and stems, on the vines hanging 
from tree to tree, and on both sides of every 
leaf, so that not one atom of green could be 
seen. The palm-trees seemed dressed in coats 
of mail of shining blue steel; and the vines 
were like solid robes of emeralds and sapphires, 
with golden setting, the gold being the head of the 
lady bird. There must have been many mil- 
lions of these living gems, for they covered & 
space of nearly half an acre in the forest, which 
truly suggested some wonderful tale of the fairy 
land, with real fairy jewel-trees, where, instead 
of stupid dead minerals, the gems are all alive, 
ready to fly away from covetous human touch. 
They were in such dense masses that the shrubs 
were quite weighed down by them, and when we 
shook a bough to make them fly off, it sprang 
up quite light. They did not seem to be doing 
any harm. Certainly it was a very pretty 
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glim of fairy-land. I have brought down a 
ae of the living sapphires, hoping to pre- 
serve them, alive or dead.— C. F. Gordon Cum- 
mings’ at Home in Fiji. 


Items, 


Injurious Effects of Tobacco.—Tobacco frequently 
leaves its mark stamped upon the minds of the 
youth, while their mind and habits are in a tender 
condition, and can be moulded and shaped, like 
clay in the hands of the potter. 

Children oft-times are thrown in society at a cer- 
tain age, where their minds and habits are formed, 
which are stamped on their countenances through 
life; if in proper society their ways and habits are 
improved, their mental future is brightness and 
their efforts are crowned with success. 

But on the other hand throw the child in the 
broad channel of the world, where they are carried 
off by the various temptations, such as the saloon, 
bar-room and gambling tents, which are oft-times 
indulged in little by little, and step by step. The 
first glass of liquor, the private parlor dance, the 
innocent game of cards, oft-times proves the gate- 
way to destruction. 

Many of the American citizens to-day are being 
carried off and led astray by the use and abuse of 
tobacco, an article used not to elevate the human 
race, but has a tendency to carry the individual 
astray, weaken their mental faculties, strengthening 
the pathway that leads to destruction. 

Tobacco is generally used by the class that visit 
the saloon, the bar-room and gaming tents. To- 
bacco has a tendency to destroy the bright and 
hopeful prospects of the future. It affects the ner- 
— system, destroys the bright and intelligent 
mind. 

Critchett, the eminent English oculist, says: “ he 
is constantly consulted by men for commencing 
blindness, caused solely by great smoking—other 
oculists have similar testimonies.” 

Sichel, of Paris, found cases of blindness easily 
cured by cessation from the use of tobacco. 

Sally, of St. Thomas Hospital, London, says: “ It 
is my business to point out all the various and 
insidious causes of general paralysis, and smoking 
is one of them. I know of no single vice which 
does so much harm as smoking. Its a snare and a 
delusion.” 

The U. 8. Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md., 
in 1881, prohibited the use of tobacco in the insti- 
tution, because smoking, having been tried for 
nearly three years, was found injurious to their 
health, discipline, and powers of study. 

Dr. Richardson says: “that smoking produces 
disturbances in the blood, causing undue fluidit 
and change in the corpuscles: and in the stomach 
giving rise to debility, nausea and sickness, on the 

xeart causing debility of the organ and irregular 
action ; on the organs of sense causing confusion of 
vision,” &e. 

Dr. Hammond says: “ If boys smoke they destroy 
certain nerves, oft-times cause neuralgia, injure 
their brain and stunt their bodies, injure their hear- 
ing and sight.” 

r. Bertillon found, that of the pupils at Poly- 
technic school of Paris 108 smoked and 52 did not 
smoke. The non-smokers stood much higher in- 
tellectually than the smokers. 

In the year 1862, the Emperor Napoleon III had 
the use of tobacco prohibited by students in all the 
schools under governmental supervision through- 
out France, and further states that some of their 
schools were divided into two classes, the smokers 
and the non-smokers; the latter were found so 
much superior, physically, mentally and morally, 
that action was taken to abandon its use from all 
their schools. 

It is estimated that over 20,000 in our land die 
annually by the effects and use of tobacco. 

Experience demonstrates that those classes of 
people which are most addicted to the use of to- 
bacco, are also the most prone to drunkeness. Al- 
most universal testimony is that all topers, both old 
and young, first used tobacco freely ; comparatively 
few persons who frequently indulge in intoxicating 
drinks will be found who do not also use the nar- 
cotic, and both practices are generally commenced 





during childhood.— G@. North in American Journal 
of Dental Surgery. 


Lotteries in Kentucky.—In the Senate of Kentucky 
a bill has been repealing the charters of all 
lotteries in the Beate. A bill passed both Houses 
of the Legislature imposing severe penalties upon 
— refusing to answer questions put by a is- 
ative investigating committee. This is intended 
to compel witnesses in the lottery investigation to 
reveal what they know. 


A Daughter's Plea—Some time ago in a town in 
West Virginia, a liquor-dealer applied to the Court 
to have his license renewed, so he could go on sell- 
ing liquor. Some of his neighbors appeared and 
protested against the license being granted, for a 
saloon is always considered a nuisance, and makes 
property near it of less value than it would be if 
the saloon were not there. 

Of course, the liquor dealer had a lawyer to plead 
for him, and after hearing both sides the Court de- 
cided to grant the license. But just at that moment 
the daughter of the saloon keeper came in and de- 
manded to be heard. 

The Court permitted her to speak, and for twenty 
minutes she held them spell-bound as she begged 
them not to give her father a license to sell rum, 
and told what a terrible curse it had been to the 
mother and children. After hearing her earnest 
appeal the judge reversed the decision and refused 
to grant the license. 

1t is not possible for every daughter who has felt 
the curse of whiskey to carry her grievance into 
Court. But it is possible for every girl to put all 
her influence at all times on the side of total absti- 
nence. 





PARENTS are sometimes ignorant of the 
habits and practices of their own children, and 
if one should tell them the facts in the case, 
they would be offended. A traveling Secre- 
tary of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
recently made an address in an Oregon town, 
in which he drew a picture of the haunts of 
young men in that place. A gentleman in the 
audience challenged him to the proof of his 
statements. The Secretary offered to show him 
that what he had said was literally true, and at 
the close of the meeting the two started together 
on an exploring expedition. The first place 
they entered was a gambling den, and when 
with considerable effort they had forced their 
way in, the skeptical gentleman was horrow- 
struck to find himself face to face with his own 
son. Thousands of young men are spending 
their nights in such places, while their parents 
are fondly dreaming that there is no danger. It 
is possible to exercise too rigid a surveillance 
over young people; but when a young man 
once abuses the confidence of his parents, and 
visits places where he knows it would grieve 
them to have him go, he is on the high road to 
ruin. 
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A letter received from a friend in Indiana, 
calls our attention to the description of the re- 
ligious condition of the Church in England in 
the early part of last century, as given in the 
article entitled “ Historical Notes,” respecting 
the Society of Friends, in No. 33 of the present 
volume of our Journal. The writer of the let- 
ter suggests that the low state of vital religion 
and the decline in the number of persons con- 
vinced of the truth of our principles, was due to 
the want of a more active zeal among the mem- 
bers. His views seem to be in accordance with 
the remarks frequently made of latter times, 


which imply that the life of a church may be 
measured by the amount of its aggressive work, 
and that such activities are the only means of 
preserving it in a living condition ; and that our 
own religious Society has suffered much from 
having drifted into a too quiet, self-inspecting 
state. 

We trust we are not insensible of the danger 
on this hand, and are prepared freely to admit 
that where spiritual life is maintained, its ap- 
propriate fruits will be produced. Yet we are 
of the opinion that our correspondent has in- 
verted the true order of events, and that the 
falling off in the number of convincements and 
the diminished zeal in the period referred to, 
was the effect of the lowered state of vital re- 
ligion rather than the cause. 

The laborers among Friends in that day give 
a different explanation of the degeneracy. The 
faithfulness of the early members under severe 
persecutions, and their blameless lives had won 
for them the general esteem of the people, and 
secured them relief from the most of those oppres- 
sive laws and tyrannous practices under which 
they had unjustly suffered. Their honesty and 
uprightness had gained the popular good will, 
and their strict temperate and self-denying 
lives had tended to increase their outward pros- 
perity, so that many among them had become 
comparatively rich. The natural effect of this 
altered condition of things was to promote the 
growth of worldliness in the Society, especially 
in the younger members. The journals which 
have been preserved of those ministers and el- 
ders who lived to see the creeping in of this spirit, 
and of these departures from the cross of Christ, 
show their sense of the degeneracy and their 
concern to check it. 

William Edmundson, who has sometimes 
been called “ The Apostle of Ireland,” and who 
was a noble example among those who counted 
not their lives dear to themselves, so they might 
promote the cause of Christ, clearly unfolds this 
subject in one of his epistles. Speaking of 
Friends in the beginning, he says: “Then the 
things of this world were of small value with us, 
so that we might win Christ; and the grandest 
things thereof were not near us, so that we 
might be near the Lord; for the Lord’s truth 
outbalanced all the world, even the most glor- 
ious part of it. Then great trading was a burthen, 
and great concerns a great trouble ; all needless 
things: fine houses, rich furniture and gaudy 
apparel was an eye-sore. Our eye being single 
to the Lord, and to the inshining of his light 
in our hearts, this gave us the sight of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, which so af- 
fected our minds, that it stained the glory of all 
earthly things, and they bore no mastery with 
us, either in dwellings, eating, drinking, buying, 
selling, marrying, or giving in marriage. The 
Lord was the object of our eye, and we were all 
humble and low before Him, self being of small 
repute. * * And this answered the Lord 
and his witness in all consciences, and gave us 
great credit among men. 

“ But as our number increased, it happened 
that such a spirit came in among us, as was 
among the Jews when they came up out of 
Egypt. This began to look back into the 
world, and traded with the credit which was 
not of its own purchasing, striving to be great 
in the riches and possessions of this world. 
Then great fine buildings in city and country, 
fine and fashionable furniture, and apparel suit- 
able, dainty and voluptuous provision, rich 
matches in marriage, and excessive, uncomely 
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from the footsteps of the ministers and elders, 
whom the Lord raised up and sent forth into his 
work and service at the beginning. 

“The love of the world, and fashions thereof, 
are working as the old leaven at this very time, 
to corrupt the heritage of God, and to fill it 
with briars, thorns, thistles, tares and wild 
grapes, to make the Lord reject it and lay it 
waste.” 

When the Society of Friends ceased to be 
conspicuous as examples of heavenly minded- 
ness, and their daily lives no longer said to their 
neighbors, “Come and follow us, as we are fol- 
lowing Christ,” the preaching of their ministers 
no longer had the same convincing effect, as 
when it was supported by the self-denying 
lives of the members. And we may readily 
suppose that in proportion as the ministers be- 
came leavened with the same worldly spirit, the 
divine power which had rested upon them, was 
withdrawn, or less manifestly bestowed. Yet 
we have not met with any evidence that there 
was a lack of ministerial labor, during the period 
of which we have been speaking. 

In a list of the ministering Friends of Great 
Britain who visited America on religious ser- 
vice, I find that between 1717 and 1736 (the 
dates mentioned by my correspondent) 30 such 
visits were paid; and this would indicate that 
probably a large amount of labor was bestowed 
in the parts nearer home. Among these visitors 
were John Fothergill, Samuel Bownas and 
others, who were industrious laborers in the 
Lord’s eause. 

In view of these things, it seems to us that the 
great need of the Society of Friends, and of the 
world at large, is to draw close to that Divine 
power of God which visits man for his redemp- 
tion, and through submission to its operations to 
know a cleansing from sin, and an adoption into 
Christ, the true vine. As our members are thus 
brought into unison with God, and abide under 
his government and leadings, they will receive 
gifts from the only source of spiritual blessings 
—and such will not be barren nor unfruitful in 
the work of the Lord, but will diligently labor 
to perform the service allotted them—so that at 
the end of time, they may receive the answer of 
“well done.” But we firmly believe that no 
outward arrangements or labors that do not 
proceed from pure leadings of Christ, will pro- 
mote his cause in the earth. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—On the 27th ultimo, the bill for 
the admission of Wyoming as a State, passed the 
United States House of Representatives by a vote of 
yeas, 130; nays, 127. 

The House Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic 
authorized a favorable report on a bill making it un- 
lawful for any person or corporation to convey, carry, 
ship or transport intoxicating liquors of any kind from 
any State or Territory of the United States or District 
of Columbia, to or into any other State or Territory of 
the United States, contrary to, or in violation of, the 
laws thereof. On the same day the army appropria- 
tion bill was completed in Committee of the Whole 
and reported to the House. The amendment provid- 
ing that intoxicating liquors shall not be sold at can- 
teens was defeated— yeas, 52; nays, 135—and the bill 
was passed, 

The United States Indian agent has issued a circular 
announcing that no lottery drawings will be permitted 
in Indian Territory. 

The Judiciary Committee reported a bill to the 
Massachusetts Legislature providing the most stringent 
measures against lotteries. 

Many citizens of Louisiana have formed an Anti- 
Lottery League to oppose the renewal of charter to 
the Louisiana State Lottery Company. 

A bill to abolish lotteries has been passed by the 
Kentucky Senate. ; ‘ ; 


The Guatemalan Minister at Washington has received 
a message that Guatemala has approved the provisional 
treaty of union between the five Central American 
States. This makes three of the five States which have 
ratified the treaty, the assent of Honduras and Nica- 
ragua already having been secured. 

The proposition of the United States delegates re- 
specting an international silver coin and the organiza- 
tion of a monetary convention, was under discussion 
recently by the Pan-American Conference. Delegates 
Quintana, of the Argentine Republic, Cruz, of Guate- 
mala, and Guzman, of Nicaragua, proposed an amend- 
ment, authorizing the Convention to make the pro- 
posed coin either gold or silver. No definite action 
was taken. 

The situation in the lower Mississippi Valley is 
critical owing to the gorged condition of the river. 
Several of the levees have given way, plantations are 
submerged, tenants are leaving, and the people navi- 
gating in skiffs. 

A terrible cyclone passed over the western part of 
Louisville, Ky., on the night of the 27th ultimo. A 
track, about 400 yards wide and three miles in length, 
in the residence and business portion of the city, was 
devastated, and the number of killed and of those 
mortally injured, it is thought will reach nearly 100. 
The ruins of some of the buildings caught fire, and 
some of the victims were burned to death. The loss 
on property is estimated at nearly $2,000,000. 

The Sheriff of New York County, James A. Flack, 
his son, William L. Flack, and Joseph Meeks, after a 
long scandal and a sensational trial, have been found 
guilty of conspiracy to obtain a divorce fraudulently. 

A special train of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
made the run from Philadelphia to Baltimore in 2 
hours and 16 minutes. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 438; 8 less 
than during the previous week and 49 more than dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. Of the whole 
number 213 were males and 225 females: 62 died of 
consumption ; 47 of pneumonia; 42 of diseases of the 
heart; 18 of old age; 18 of convulsions; 16 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels; 15 of bronchitis; 
15 of cancer; 13 of marasmus; 13 of typhoid fever ; 
13 of apoplexy; 13 of inflammation of the brain; 11 
of paralysis; 11 of Bright’s disease and 10 of inani- 
tion. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 103}; 4’s, reg., 122}; cou- 
pon, 128}; currency 6’s, 116 a 125. 

Corton was in limited request by spinners, on a 
basis of 11 11-16 cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $2.00 a 
$2.40; do., do., extras, $2.50 a $3.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $3.00 a $3.20; Pennsylvania family, stone 
ground, $3.30 a $3.50; Pennsylvania roller process, 
$3.30 a $4.00; Western winter, clear, $3.75 a $4.00; 
do., do., straight, $4.10 a $4.35; winter patent, $4.35 
a $4.90 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.50 a $4.00; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.65; do., patent, $4.75 a $5.00; do. do, 
favorite brands, $5.10 a $5.15 Rye flour sold in a 
small way at $2.80 a $2.90 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 82} a 83} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 35} a 36 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 303 a 31 cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5 a 53 cts. ; good, 4} a 4{ cts.; 
medium, 43 a 4§ cts.; fair, 4} a 4§ cts; common, 3} 
a 4 cts.; fat cows, 24 a 34 cts. 

Sueep.—Extra, 63 a 63 cts.; good, 6 a 6} ets.; me- 
dium, 53 a 5} cts.; common, 5a 5} cts.; culls 4 a 43 ets. 

LamBs—Extra, 7} a 7} cts.; good, 7 a 7} cts.; me- 
dium, 6} a 63 cts. ; common, 6 a 6} ets. ; culls, 5 a 5} cts. 

Hoas.— Western, 5} a 64 cts.; State, 5} a 6 cts. 

ForriGn.—The Inman Line steamer, City of Paris, 
towed by the steamer Aldersgate, arrived at Queens- 
town at 4 o’clock on the morning of the 30th ult. The 
accident by which the City of Paris was disabled oc- 
curred on 25th, and was caused by the breakage of the 
low pressure cylinder of the starboard engine, the 
flying pieces of metal forcing the bulkhead and dis- 
abling the port engine. The vessel was saved from 
sinking by the subdivision of the compartments of her 
hold. It is said that there were thirty-two hundred 
tons of water in her hold. 

A despatch dated London, Third Month 31st says: 
It is now stated, on the highest official authority, as 
well as being a matter of common gossip in Parliament 
and at the clubs, that the Queen is seriously consider- 
ing the step of abdicating the British throne. The 
recent reception of the Prince of Wales by the German 
Emperor has had a great effect on the aged Queen, 
who is now convinced that her son ought to have a 
chance to play the leading réle in England during the 
rest of her life, which is certain to be short.. The 
Queen’s bodily infirmity. is increasing, and: she: is so 





rapidly running to flesh that massage is necessary to 
assist her breathing. One strong objection the Queen 
has to abdicating is the contingency of being called 
ex-Queen. She wishes to assume the title of Queen 
Regnant for the rest of her life. 

The bill dealing with the purchase of land and con. 
gested districts in Ireland is printed. It bears the 
names Balfour, Goschen and Madden. The bill covers 
53 pages, contains 75 clauses, and is divided into four 
parts. The first part deals with thesale and purchase 
of land, the second with congestion, the third with the 
constitution and jurisdiction of the Land Departmen 
and the fourth with enactments repealed. The bill 
provides that in the event of the guarantee being in. 
sufficient to pay a dividend on land stock, the Ex. 
chequer may makeatemporary advance for the purpose, 
The cash guarantee is to be paid to the guarantee 
fund annually, and the contingent is to be paid only if 
required. Each portion of the guarantee fund not re. 
quired, shall be carried to a reserve fund, which is not 
to exceed £20,000, or paid to local taxation accounts, 
The limit of an advance is fixed, roughly speaking, at 
a sum equal to 25 years’ purchase. 

Michael Davitt has compiled terms for the settle. 
ment of the Liverpool dock strike. The two sides have 
agreed to resume work immediately. 

Henniker Heaton, M. P., has received a telegram 
from Australia stating that the genuine Sir Roger 
Tichborne has been discovered at last. 

Thestrike movement in Spain is spreading. Through- 
out Catalonia 49,000 men have quit work, and it is 
expected that many more will soon join the strikers, 
Fears are entertained that all the factories in Catalo- 
nia will be compelled to close their doors. There is 4 
strong Anarchist element among the working-men. 

A despatch from Lisbon, dated Third Month, 3lst, 
says, the Government will have a majority of 40 in 
the new Cortes. 

The resignation of Count Herbert Bismark has 
been accepted, and Baron Bierberstein has been a 
cepted and has been nominated to succeed him as Im. 
perial Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

Mountain Villagers in Switzerland are retreating to 
the valleys, because of the imminent danger of enor 
mous avalanches. 

Persia has granted to Russian financiers the refusal 
of all concessions granted for the construction of rail- 
ways in that country during the coming five years. . 

The Brazilian coffee crop is reported as middling, 
It is estimated that 150,000 tons will be available for 
export. 

A contract has been made between the Government 
of Guatemala and H. L. F. Gottu, representative of & 
French syndicate, for the construction of the Northern 
Railroad of Guatemala, extending from the Capital to 
the Atlantic Ocean. 








NOTICES. 


The next meeting of Tue Frienps’ TEACHERS’ At 
SOCIATION will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, 
Phila., Fourth Month 5th, 1890, 2 Pp. m. 


Programme: 
1, Last words on the Grammar Question. 
L. H. Watters, Media, ‘Pa. 
2. Examinations. A. Thos. Smith, Normal School, 
West Chester, Pa. 








Diep, at his home near Dillon, Marshall Co., Iowa 
on the 8th of Second Month, 1890, OL1 TosTEnsss, 
aged 61 years, a member of Stavanger Monthly Mee 
ing of Friends. He was a kind husband, loving father, 
and strongly attached to the principles of Friends, 


, at her home near Amboy, Miami Co., Indiana, 
from the effects of paralysis, Third Month 18th, 189, 
Mary, wife of Nathan Pearson, aged 63 years and 
months (lacking 10 days), a member of Westfield 
Monthly Meeting, (Smaller Body). She had been 
afflicted with paralysis for the past five years: the last 
two years of her life helpless. She often exp 
the wish that she could die, and said there was noth 
ing in her way; and we humbly believe that she is a 
rest with the saints and angels in heaven. 
, on the 20th of Third Month, 1890, Hannal 
R., wife of Dr. Charles E. Hopkins and daughter of the 
late Elihu Roberts, a member of the monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western District. 
——, Third Month 22nd, 1890, Mary, daughter of 
Gilbert and Eliza H. McGrew, of Harrisville, Ohio, 
aged 2 years and nearly 6 months. 
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